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The mystical power and beauty of the sacred art of the Byzantine Empire make 
Holy Image, Holy Space: Icons and Frescoes from Greece a unique exhibition. 
Nearly sixty of the finest paintings surviving from the tenth to the seventeenth 
centuries in Greece will be on view in this rare and important exhibition at The 
Cleveland Museum of Art from September 9 through October 22, 1989. 

Holy Image, Holy Space documents the monumental contributions of 
Byzantine civilization to Western culture. The rich collections of European art of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and later in The Cleveland Museum of Art testify to 
these contributions and their persisting influences in the West, one of the most 
notable being the work of El Greco, the famous seventeenth-century painter from 
Crete whose roots were in the Byzantine icon tradition. 

In Greek the word icon ( eikon) means simply "image," but Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity venerates images of Christ, the Virgin Mary, the saints, and Biblical 
scenes as embodying their subjects’ personalities and spiritual force. The worshiper 
offers reverence and devotion to the visible image and to the holiness that resides in 
it. Icons are exalted images which are not just likenesses but "windows" or "doors" 
through which worshipers gain access to the divine and through which Christ, the 
Virgin, and saints exercise supernatural power on earth. 

The most typical icon is a portrait or scene painted on a rectangular wooden 
panel, but icons are also presented as two- and three-panel paintings and as frescoed 
walls. Icons were used in churches, in homes, in the streets during public religious 
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processions, and on standards in times of war. Anonymous artists generally made the 
icons; during their apprenticeships they learned to follow both existing images and 
written descriptions for the colors, expressions, poses, and moral content of their 
subjects. When the icon painter’s work was finished, it was consecrated with a prayer 
asking God to send his grace and spirit to the icon, that prayers offered through it 
might be answered. 

The subjects and forms of icons have remained unchanged for centuries. Unlike 
the development of Western painting, the traditions of icon painting were concerned 
not with depicting space and movement hut with portra 3 ring the symbolic and mystical 
aspects of divinity. Icons are intended to be beautiful, but-more important— they are 
intended to be channels for prayer and communication to and from the divine and, 
therefore, they take on divine power. As University of Oxford professor Cyril Mango 
says in his catalogue essay, "We are free to enjoy Byzantine icons as good art, but in 
so doing we miss their deepest meaning." The images selected for this exhibition are 
both religious and aesthetic achievements of the highest order, compelling works no 
matter what religious or artistic perspective the viewer brings to them. 

At the height of its power, the Byzantine Empire included most of the 
Mediterranean world and controlled territory from Spain to Persia. It endured for 
more than a thousand years-from the founding of the capital in AD 330 to the fall of 
the empire in 1453. Situated on the Bosporus strait where Europe and Asia meet, the 
golden city of Byzantium-which gave its name to the empire-was chosen by Emperor 
Constantine I as the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire. Renamed Constantinople 
(now Istanbul), it remained always the imperial center, no matter how the empire’s 
boundaries shifted. 
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By the end of the fourth century, Christianity had become the sole religion of 
the empire. As the first and wealthiest Christian empire, Byzantium lavished its 
finest and most sumptuous art on the church and especially on holy images. 

Byzantine art encompassed and assimilated many sources, predominantly Hellenistic 
and Oriental, which flowed from centers in Egypt, Syria, and other areas of West 
Asia, binding them together with the ties of Christian faith. 

The cult of holy Christian images-the creation and veneration of icons-began in 
the era of Emperor Justinian (AD 527-565). In the fierce, century-long war over 
icons-the Iconoclastic period (726-843)-Christians took sides on the question; are icons 
idolatry, forbidden by the Second Commandment, or sacred symbols, justified by the 
Incarnation? Advocates of icons were ultimately victorious in the Eastern Church and 
empire, and the cult grew to dominate their art and spiritual life. 

In part because so many icons were destroyed during the Iconoclastic period and 
in part because the icons themselves are fragile, very few survive from before the 
tenth century. (Among the handful to be found in the United States is the Cleveland 
Museum’s unique tapestry icon of the Virgin, from sixth-century Egypt.) Of the 
modern nations carved from the territory of what was once the Byzantine Empire, 
Greece is unsurpassed in its wealth of surviving icon images, on panels, frescoes, 
sanctuary doors, mosaics, precious metals and gems, parchment, and canvas. 

The most popular icon image portrays the Virgin holding the infant Christ, 
embod 3 dng the belief that God took an earthly human form. A two-sided icon-dated 
to the twelfth century in northern Greece— portrays on one side a sad and worried 
Mary holding a serene and un-childlike Christ and pointing to him as the way of 
salvation. Such images are based on a painting preserved in the Hodegon monastery 
in Const£uitinople, traditionally believed to have been painted from life by St. Luke, 
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and are called Hodegetria images. On the reverse is the earliest surviving portrait of 
the dead Christ, a sublime depiction of submission to suffering. The theme, called 
"Christ of Pity" or "Man of Sorrows" (in Greek, Akra Tapeinosis ). persists throughout 
later Christian art. This icon, by its style and subject matter among the highest 
achievements of all Christian medieval painting, anticipates the most forceful painted 
panels of such early Italian masters as Cimabue and Duccio. 

Another two-sided icon, dated to the fourteenth century from a church on the 
island of Rhodes, bears a Hodegetria on one side and on the other a vibrant portrait 
of St. Nicholas. Probably by a master from Constantinople, this panel embodies the 
finest traditions of late Byzantine art, when icon painters achieved psychologically 
penetrating religious portraits; the painter’s personal touches include painted 
highlights in the very human and gentle face of St. Nicholas, though these are of far 
less value to the Orthodox believer than his craftsmanship and fidelity to earlier 
models. 

The essential features of painted icons include: direct eye contact between the 
image and the worshiper; gestures of blessing that engage and envelop the viewer; 
elongated figures drawn with strong outlines, probably inspired by mosaics; and 
luminous gold backgrounds-reminding the worshiper that the image is eternal, 
unconfined by time or place-against which deep blues, reds, and sometimes saturated 
greens reinforce the intensity of the icon’s gaze and presence and power. 

The colors of an unusual late Byzantine portrait type-the Virgin Kardiotissa . in 
which mother and child embrace in spontaneous affection-were influenced by colored 
glass mosaics, enamels, and silks of its time. Signed "by the hand of Angelos," it is 
the finest work of one of the first icon painters known by name, Angelos Akotantos. 

He was likely born and trained in Constantinople and shortly before the fall of the 
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Byzantine Empire (1453) moved to Crete, where one of the greatest periods of icon 
painting flowered in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and flourished uninterrupted 
almost to modern times. One of the highlights of the exhibition, from this Cretan 
School, is a work showing St. Luke painting the Hodegetria. signed by Domenikos 
Theotokopoulos, the renowned El Greco (1541-1614). It is one of only three known 
icons by this distinctive master, and one of the many works in the exhibition that 
have never been seen in the United States. It bears witness to El Greco’s early 
training as a panel painter on his native Crete (documented by scholars only in the 
last decade) before he left for Italy, where he absorbed the Venetian style of Titian 
and Tintoretto, and later Toledo, where his well-known mature style developed. Two 
powerful religious images by El Greco, recalling the icon style, are in the Cleveland 
Museum collection: The Holv Family with Marv Magdalene (ca. 1595-1600) and Christ 
on the Cross (ca. 1605-1610). In both pictures his deliberate distortions of the 
elongated figures and their apparent weightlessness combine with sharp, angular lines 
and radiant light to convey the mysteries of the spiritual and the supernatural. 

Frescoes were Byzantium’s "mural icons," bringing the spiritual power of Christ, 
Mary, and the saints inside a church. Christ loomed large and impressive from the 
dome, and successively smaller depictions of the Virgin, Apostles, Prophets, Church 
Fathers, martyrs, and monks took their places in the hierarchy of imagery in the 
mural decoration of the church, creating a "holy space" of which the worshiper became 
a part. 

Two ensembles of church frescoes have recently been detached from their 
original walls by Greek archaeologists and conservation specialists and remounted for 
exhibition. Among these extremely rare fragments is the set of eleventh- and 
thirteenth-century frescoes from a ninth-century church, now at the bottom of an 
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artificial lake, in north central Greece. Complementing them is an entire frescoed 
sanctuary from the Church of St. Nicholas at Veria in the Peloponnese; this sixteenth- 
century ensemble comprises a full apse with side chapel and iconostasis (the icon 
screen that separates the altar and clergy from the lay congregation). 

Among many other rare and important works in the exhibition is a five-by- 
three-foot panel, dated to the end of the fourteenth century, of Christ the Wisdom of 
God, from the Byzantine Museum of Athens; its scale and force are inspired by Christ 
figures in the mosaic-filled domes of Byzantium’s finest churches. Of several pairs of 
wooden sanctuary doors, the largest and finest extant come from the Monastery of St. 
John the Theologian on Patmos, dated to the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Five-and-a-half feet high, they feature an annunciation scene against a backdrop of 
dream-like classical rooftops and depict two saints turning toward the center of the 
doors, all surmounted by open-work carving of foliage and the prophet David. 

Holy Image, Holy Space opened at The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore last 
August and, after Cleveland, will continue its U.S. tour at The Detroit Institute of Art 
(November 21, 1989-January 28, 1990) and the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
(February 25-April 29, 1990). Many works in the exhibition were included in the 
popular and highly acclaimed exhibition. From Byzantium to El Greco, at the 
Royal Academy in London in 1987. Holy Image, Holy Space was organized by The 
Greek Ministry of Culture; Byzantine Museum of Athens; The Trust for Museum 
Exhibitions, Washington, D.C.; and The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. The 
exhibition and its programs are supported by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. The Museum acknowledges the generosity of the Greek Orthodox 
Community of Greater Cleveland and regional corporations in support of the Cleveland 
showing, which is also assisted by the Ohio Arts Council. 
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A fully illustrated exhibition catalogue will be available in softcover in the 
Museum Bookstore. For the first time, the Bookstore will also sell a videotape-a VHS 
version of the 18-minute audio-visual presentation, filmed on location in Greece, which 
introduces Museum visitors to icons at the entrance of the exhibition gallery. The 
catalogue and the videotape will each sell for $25.00 ($21.25 for members). 

A gallery guide listing lectures, gallery talks, films, and other public programs 
complementing the exhibition is enclosed with this release. Admission to the Museum, 
the exhibition, and all events is free. 


# # # 


For more information, photographs, or color slides, please contact Denise Horstman, 
Public Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 



